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SIXPENCE 


RITISH FOREIGN POLICY has _ for 
centuries past been directed by a rule of 
thumb. This country is bound always to support 
the weaker European power or powers against any 
power or combination of powers which threatens 
to become predominant on the Continent. This 
rule is excellent in its way, but it has the weakness 
of ignoring potentialities. In the ’seventies the 
idea that Germany might become a more dangerous 
power than France was never considered. Imme- 
diately after the Great War, France seemed to be 
the most powerful of all European powers, and at 
once our sympathy went out to conquered Germany. 
So we insisted on the re-armament of Germany, and 
to-day we are very sorry that Germany is armed 
again, since it brings us all very much closer to 
wai than we were before. Our Government have 
set their faces against any division of Europe into 
opposing camps, based on conflicting ideals. We 
will have nothing to do with a Fascist combination 
opposed to an anti-Fascist alliance. In that we 
are probably wise, but what we have to face is the 
split between acquisitive and non-acquisitive 
nations, between the peoples who have acquired all 
that they want and those who claim to have been 
crowded out and demand their place in the sun. 


(THERE ARE PATRIOTIC Englishmen who 

think we should be much better off if we 
accepted the lot of an unarmed and unambitious 
Denmark. They may be right, but they make no 
provision for the transition period between Imperial 
dominance and wealth and the gay irresponsibility 
of cultivating our cottage garden. It will be neces- 
sary for peace and humility to kill off far more 
millions than war and epidemics can reasonably 
deal with, before these islands will be enabled to 
enjoy the comfort and security of nonentity. The 
Empire may be all wrong, but it is the centre of 
our civilisation, and if it is destroved millions must 
perish. Does it make much difference whether 
they perish by war or by starvation and disease ? 
To-day opinion seems to have swung back to the 
notion that it is better to die on behalf of what we 
hold than to surrender our responsibilities and die 
equally painfully and less gloriously by hunger and 
privation. There was a moment after the Hoare- 
Laval fiasco when we were very nearly faced by a 
Continental alliance against the British Empire. 
Luck rather than skill averted that peril, but its 
possibility might serve to remind us that since life 
must be a perilous adventure, it is wise to be armed 
against any emergency. 


HE NAVAL TREATIES now signed both by 
Germany and Russia are interesting because 

they demonstrate the failure of the League of 
Nations. Conferences are a joy to the eloquent and 
foolish. Mr. Lloyd George revelled in them, 


because they could not possibly arrive at any 
concrete conclusion and because with plenty of hot 
air they could always be construed as triumphs. 
A system of bilateral treaties provided with excep- 
tional reservations for each signatory according to 
his interests does afford some hope of smoothing 
down those inequalities which so often end in war, 
without the sacrifice of any individual aims. Russia 
can do as she likes in the Pacific, where the Soviet 
faces the menace of Japan, but the precautions she 
may take there can have no real influence on the 
Baltic or Black Sea. The signature of Germany 
suggests that there has been a real improvement in 
her relations with this country. The important 
thing is that under this treaty any signatory power 
must give information to other signatories of its 
intentions in the matter of naval armament. As 


things are, a German fleet in the Mediterranean 
should be a hostage. 


HE PALESTINE DEBATES in Parliament 
will not have the result of removing the 
objections of either the Arabs or the Jews to the 
plan proposed by the Royal Commission. Nor 
will they serve to provide any very effective argu- 
ment to those who are opposed to the Commission’s 
recommendations on general grounds of policy. 
Lord Peel, in explaining the difficulties with which 
the Commission was faced, let the cat out of the 
bag when he said, “‘ he still believed that the deep- 
rooted facts of the situation were such that it would 
not be possible to carry on the government of that 
country under a mandate without very grave and 
searching alterations in the mandate itself.’’ That 
is just the point. It was the Mandate that really 
made the administrative situation impossible, and 
the proper remedy lay in making those ‘‘ grave 
and searching alterations”’ in its provisions. Par- 
tition, as we have already said, is a counsel of 
despair. Its carrying out will almost certainly 
involve us in many undesirable complications. And 
the one essential thing that appears to have been 
forgotten is the effect Partition is likely to have 
on the Empire’s strategical interests in the security 
of Egypt and the Suez Canal. It is ironical, to 
say the least, that we should deliberately sacrifice 
those interests for the sake of doing homage to a 
League which has lost any prestige it ever had. 


HE SHAM WAR in Southern England has 
provided a very valuable exercise, and the 
lessons learnt from it will have to be digested by 
the opposing factions which support or oppose the 
supremacy of the air as against the dominion of 
the sea. The weather could not have been kinder. 
For some 36 hours visibility was good, and the 
air forces had it all their own way. Then clouds 
and mist closed down on the manceuvres and the 
aeroplane became as powerless as an obsolete 
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sailing ship. Such conditions are normal in the 
Navy, and warships darting in and out from their 
fog covering were able to give a good display of 
modern warfare to the Territorials manning the 
coasts. Once again the limitations of the air were 
exposed. Off our coasts weather, to put it mildly, 
is a tricky thing, and we cannot afford to-day to go 
back a hundred years and entrust our security to 
a force which is more dependent on the weather 
than our sailing fleets of the past. 


ME: HERBERT’S MARRIAGE BILL, popu- 
larly known as the new Divorce Law, and 
now for some reason intelligible to Parliament men 
renamed the Matrimonial Cases Act, is expected to 
finish its long and controversial voyage this week- 
end. It is a better measure than when first intro- 
duced, and has been much improved by the wisdom 
of their lordships. But it does not take us very 
far, and it still contains flaws which might have 
been removed if time had allowed. It wasa choice, 
however, between losing the Bill altogether and 
accepting its undoubted advantages. The reduc- 
tion from five years to three in the first clause is 
not very important, but the discretion allowed to 
judges is a wise step, and should do much to 
remove hardships. The clause about “incurable 
insanity’? remains, and is bound to give infinite 
trouble to lawyers and doctors until it is repealed. 


MARCONL who died suddenly this week, was 

a great man in the sense that he changed the 
normal life of millions of normal people. In the 
World of Science and Invention it is inevitably 
true that one man reaps where countless others have 
sown; but Marconi did more than that. He both 
sowed and reaped. Italy may well be proud of 
one of her greatest sons, who devoted his life from 
early youth to one task and fulfilled it. And to do 
that is perhaps the only road to earthly 
immortality. 


T IS A LONG TIME since London has seen 
such an amusing and charming film as Yiddle 
With His Fiddle, which opened at the Academy 
this week. The picture, which is in German with 
English subtitling, has for its subject the fortunes 
of two pairs of itinerant musicians—Yiddle and her 
father, and Ikey and Froim. In order to avoid 
unwelcome attentions, Yiddle dresses up as a boy, 
and so disguised falls in love with Froim after the 
rival pairs have amalgamated into a quartette. This 
picture never lacks tunefulness, humour or inven- 
tion, and finishes with a really excellent sequence. 
A great deal of its success is due to the acting of 
Molly Picon, S. Fostel, M. Bosyk and L. Liebgold 
as the quartette, but particularly to Molly Picon as 
Yiddle. Here is a very talented actress who has a 
sense, not only of comedy, but of pathos.. I only 
hope that she will continue to be fortunate with 
her material. 


O MR. EPSTEIN’S STATUES on Rhodesia 
House are to disappear. Some crocodile 
drops may be exuded from the eyes of the apostles 
of modern ugliness, but the only real tears are 


likely to be shed by Mr. Epstein himself. Most 
of us have seen the building constructed for the 
Medical Association in the Strand, with Mr, 
Epstein’s eighteen statues, and very few can have 
inscribed it on their list of the beauties of London. 
It is quite a relief to think that it has become a 
dangerous structure and that passers-by no longer 
have to risk a shattered skull from the impact of 
the stone head of one of these monstrosities. An 
official report suggests that if these statues of Mr. 
Epstein have become a public danger after 29 years, 
it is because the stone is not of the best variety and 
because ‘‘ many of the heads and arms, instead of 
being bonded into the granite where they project, 
are cut away, leaving the stone with a dangerously 
thin overlap.’’ The day has passed when people 
built for eternity. Twenty-nine years would seem 


a generous lease of life for the statues on Rhodesia 
House. 


LONDON SWARMS with foreigners, and one 

must agree that the appearance of these 
swarms is calculated to restore our native pride and 
confidence. No doubt we welcome these strangers 
from all parts of the earth for the money they will 
leave behind them, but it is impossible to think 
that they have added any esthetic beauty to our 
capital. For half a century and more the Continent 
has sneered with only too much reason at the 
dowdiness and insularity of our tourists abroad. 
Strange garments and protruding teeth were the 
symbol of the English traveller. Odd folk of many 
nationalities gather in our streets to-day, clad in 
clothes which would make an artist shudder, and 
really they seem in no way superior to those 
English members of conducted tours who used to 
make our nationality a by-word. 


PTHERE WILL BE JOY in the Wine and Food 

Society at the news that a gentleman has 
arrived from Northern Ceylon to inquire why 
London is not mad on sea-slugs. Two hundred- 
weight of these delightful creatures more politely 
named Béche-de-Mer, Trepang or Sea Cucumbers, 
were sent here some time ago to make a soun more 
delicate than the turtle soup dear to the Alderman. 
Alas! the Lord Mavor seems to have been put off 
by the name and sea-sluss have never figured on a 
Citv banquet menu. Probably thev share that 
disability with the maligned snail. We call con- 
fidently on M. André Simon and his friends to let 


loose upon this country the esoteric attraction of 
Béche-de-Mer. 


| AVING GREATLY DARED in drawing the 
attention of the Wine and Food Society to a 
holothurian delicacy, we would diffidently approach 
the subject of cocktails. It isadmitted that no expert 
in the Art of Good Living would try to titillate his 
appetite by an indulgence in strong liquors. 
Sherry is a wine and prepares the way for the wine 
that crowns the meal. If people must take cock- 
tails, why don’t they turn their minds to Planters’ 
Punch? Fresh limes and Jamaica rum with 
Demerara sugar and allaying Thames to taste is the 
recipe and the sharpness of the lime leaves a 
pleasant taste in the mouth for hours afterwards, 
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Leading Articles 


MR. EDEN’S SPEECH 


T has become a novelty to hear a Foreign 
Secretary talking of British interests and 
declaring to the world our firm intention of defend- 
ing them. For years our foreign policy has been 
dictated by a muddled sentimentalism, that pathetic 
effort to have things both ways, to eat one’s cake 
and have it, to make the best of both worlds, which 
is the surest road to disaster in this life and damna- 
tion in the next. Those who have greater material 
advantages and who appear to enjoy superior 
chances of happiness when compared with their 
neighbours have many excellent arguments to 
justify their position. The danger is that they 
should forget these arguments and claim some 
special virtue for their great desire to keep things 
as they are. Vested interests which depend on the 
maintenance of the existing system are perfectly 
reasonable and human in their defence of circum- 
stances which are the result of centuries of toil and 
forethought. They must not, however, erect that 
defence into a claim to exclusive virtue and 
saintliness. As soon as they do so, they under- 
mine the very foundations of their citadel. 


There is no safer shield for laziness and cowardice 
than an ill-expressed ideal. Peace, we cry, peace 
and nothing else matters, but when it comes to the 
point, we do not act as if peace was the final goal. 
In everyday life a man may honestly seek peace 
with his neighbours, but the betting is a thousand 
to one that he will have trouble with one or more 
of them, as much for their sake as his own. 
Foreign Secretaries have recently indulged in 
high-sounding abstract words such as collective 
security and the safety of democracy, and Mr. Eden 
has been anything but guiltless in the use of the 
flatulent commonplace. It would be far better for 
the world if altruistic phrases were only used to 
conceal a selfish end. The curse of our time is the 
plague of chatterers who preach self-sacrifice with- 
out the smallest intention of suffering the pain 
which self-sacrifice must entail. All those valiant 
folk who called for disarmament, who made this 
country incapable of bearing the burden of its 
responsibility, are now clamouring for war with 
the best-organised nations in Europe. They would 
have us fight Germany and Italy to establish a 
supposedly democratic government of the Heinz 
variety type in Spain. Then we might have a 
smack at Japan on behalf of China, which would 
probably resent our interference as much as the 
Portuguese would dislike our unsettling their very 
satisfactory autocratic régime in the name of the 
sacred principle, Universal Suffrage. They have 
jumbled Shakespeare into nonsense : 


**QO! it is excellent 
To have a giant’s strength; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant.’ 


Somehow our pacifists have got it into their 
heads that it is tyrannous to have a giant’s 
Strength, but that it is excellent to pretend one has 


it and then use the fantasy like a giant. A reason- 
able person would suppose that a lunatic asylum 
was their proper domicile. There is no argument 
to be used against those who demand that we shall 
give away all that we have to other less fortunate 
nations and enjoy all the advantages of contented 
helplessness. There are quite a number of jobs in 
this country which are admittedly attractive 
because they imply very little risk and adventure. 
‘* Safety first,’’ is a cry that has its charms, but if it 
is really a good maxim of conduct, existence in a 
germ-proof cabinet would seem to be the final end 
of life. Asa matter of fact, the final end of life is 
death, and it seems improbable that science will be 
able to change that in our time. Since death is 
inevitable, it appears unwise to regard it as the 
greatest of all evils, when it may be considered as a 
great adventure and the conclusion of a drama, 
which no wise man would shirk, even if he could. 


No one denies that war causes death and unhap- 
piness, but war is really a minor factor in the 
limitations which make human life worth living. 
Microbes slay their millions. After the war 
influenza claimed far more victims than all the 
destructive inventions of science. War is to be 
avoided by every possible means, but it is not the 
worst of all things for a nation any more than death 
is the worst thing that can happen to a man. 
Certainly there is nothing more liable to cause war 
than the defencelessness of the man who should 


be strong so that no man may bind him and spoil 
his house. 


We are assured to-day that our country has 
recovered the position which it should never have 
lost and can once again make its voice heard in the 
councils of Europe. Better late than never. Mr. 
Eden announced in language that ought to have 
been used long ago that the Mediterranean is an 
arterial road which we intend to keep open. Non- 
intervention in Spain ‘‘ must not be taken to mean 
disinterestedness where British interests are con- 
cerned on the land or the sea frontiers of Spain, or 
the trade routes that pass her by.’? Mr. Eden 
assures us that the words of this ugly sentence 
‘“* were deliberately chosen and have the approval 
of my colleagues.”’ His greatest predecessors 
would not have submitted such a sentence to the 
Cabinet, but at least its meaning appears to be 
definite and true to the tradition, since it is followed 
by the words, ‘‘ This country has every intention 
of defending its national interest in the 
Mediterranean as elsewhere in the world. There 
must be no mistake about that.”’ 


There can be no doubt about the wisdom of 
trying to leave the Spaniards to decide their own 
destiny, since a year ago we were not in a position 
to impose our policy on Europe. Sefior 
Madariaga, probably the most impartial of any 
Spanish observer, pointed out in a remarkable 
letter to The Times that ‘‘ foreign help, known to 
have been given for something more than its own 
sake, is sure to call forth deep resentment after the 
war in Spain, in all Spain.’’ It is well that the 
British public should not be hypnotised by the 
Situation in the Western Mediterranean. Our 
pugnacious pacifists are seized with a patriotic 
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fervour amounting to jingoism at the report that 
General Franco’s forces have mounted guns on the 
Spanish coast in the neighbourhood of Gibraltar. 
If they had been Russian guns placed there by the 
Red Government, they would not have opened 
their mouths; on the contrary they would have 
expatiated on the absolute right of the Spanish 
Government to do as they thought fit in their own 
territory. Asa matter of fact, the highest military 
authority in this country declares that the guns in 
question are no peril to our fortress and could be 
instantly wiped out of existence by the artillery of 
the Rock. 


Perhaps more important than Mr. Eden’s refer- 
ences to Spain is a short sentence dealing with the 
Eastern exit of the Mediterranean. ‘‘ It has always 
been, and it is to-day, a major British interest that 


no great Power should establish itself on the” 


Eastern shore of the Red Sea.’”’ This warning 
will not pass unnoticed in Rome, and it may be 
that language of the kind will remind the world 
that Great Britain is once again a Power not lightly 
to be ignored. 


ON HOLIDAYS 


WE are on the eve of the great Rush, or rather 
the first instalment of it, since the holiday 
season extends for many weeks and the great 
majority cannot afford to be away from work and 
homes for more than a limited period and still less 
to indulge in the luxury which our Parliamen- 
tarians decree for themselves of three months’ 
complete relaxation from their arduous labours. 


So August and September witness a series of 
invading hordes from town to country or seaside, 
while the more wealthy are betaking themselves, or 
have betaken themselves, to the vicinity of moor- 
land, river or loch for the delights of shooting or 
angling, to trips on the Continent, to extensive 
motoring tours, to sea cruises or air flights to 
Egypt or Rhodesia, or maybe to the new fashion- 
able amusement of Cobbett-like expeditions on 
horseback. 


So long as purses are large, there are endless 
opportunities for varied holiday-making, and the 
present generation can only wonder how its 
ancestors managed to escape from the common 
round, the daily task when the facilities of travel 
were so restricted. 


There was some excuse then for the old complaint 
that goes back even to Classic times that so often 
people made more business of their holidaying than 
they did of their actual work. To move away far 
from home necessarily involved a great deal of 
resolution and of planning and sticking to rigid 
programmes, though even then there could be 
light-hearted souls like Defoe or Cobbett who could 
set out on long rides—even as far as Scotland— 
‘*self-contained’’ for most emergencies. Health 
resorts such as Bath, in order to preserve their 
popularity with their aristocratic clientele, had to 
put themselves under the orders of a Beau Nash, 
who would draw up for them a strict code of 
etiquette and dress and see that code duly obeyed. 


To-day, it might appear that such holiday- 


guiding was superfluous. Yet the advertisement 
columns of the daily Press bear witness to the fact 
that the need is still very much there. Hosts are 
required by various hotels and boarding-houses at 
the seaside and elsewhere to see to all the arrange. 
ments for the entertainment of the guests, and the 
qualifications necessary for such hosts are 
meticulously specified. Thus one advertisement 
lately laid down as a Sine qua non the possession 
by applicants for the post of voices of ‘*‘ B.B.C, 
intonation.”’ 


Flattering this to the Corporation and _ its 
announcers, but not so flattering perhaps, some 
may think, to an age with so many facilities for 
enjoyment that it should not be able wholly to 
dispense with a Master of Ceremonies to show it 
how to amuse itself. Can it be that the speed of 
present-day life, of this motoring and flying age, 
has had a deadening effect on the imagination and 
produced a prosaic mentality that finds it imposs- 
ible wholly to wrench itself away from the influence 
of its ordinary surroundings even in a new sphere? 
Or is this merely yet another instance of the 
Briton’s unconscious tribute to the tradition which 
governs so much his thoughts and attitude to life? 


In any case the vast majority of holiday-makers 
have perforce from lack of funds to be more self- 
reliant. Some may find their enjoyment in adding 
their quota of family gathering to an already 
seemingly overcrowded beach ; others may seek the 
peace and quiet of unfrequented spots free from the 
noise and bustle of the modern world. The sea 
inevitably is the greatest of all attractions, and the 
latter-day Briton has reason to be grateful to the 
eighteenth century physician who first preached the 
benefits of sea air and to Farmer George and the 
Prince Regent (afterwards George IV) who helped 
to make popular the exodus to our coasts—at that 
time far from being the easy matter it is to-day. 


The holiday season is also the season when some 
of us are apt to grumble that our papers are 
unwontedly dull and are much concerned with such 
‘silly’ topics as the appearance of Sea Monsters 
and the like. But perhaps this is only part of the 
British determination not to let holidays be spoilt 
by thoughts that seem unnecessarily serious. And 
moreover ‘‘ news ’’ of the heavy order is apt to be 
scanty when Parliament has risen, Whitehall is 
empty of all but its Civil Service staff and Ministers 
have proceeded to ‘* unknown destinations.’’ On 
this occasion, apparently, members of the Govern- 
ment are to remain in this country, those who had 
a fancy to go holidaying abroad having given up 
the idea at the request of the Prime Minister. If 
this report is correct, it is a somewhat gloomy 
commentary on the unrestful state of the world. 


But the average Briton will certainly not allow 
this reflection to interfere with the pleasures of his 
holiday. He is not disposed to worry over troubles 
till they come. The holiday spirit is upon him and 
away with all care till he gets back to his work. 
Do we, as a nation, allow our ‘ holiday-rejoicing 
spirit’? too much license or is this also a sign of the 
practical commonsense on which we pride our 
selves and for which other nations give us rather 
grudging credit? It is possible to argue, is it not, 
without taking too much flattering unction to our 
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souls, that a little more of this unrestrained holiday 
spirit over the rest of Europe might not be a bad 
thing for the peace of the world. We have tried 
cts, Leagues and conferences all rather fruit- 
lessly. What about the more simple expedient of 
laying aside our troubles and anxieties for a space? 
Complications that are forgotten for a time may 
tend altogether to disappear or take on forms that 
are capable of more easy solution. Anyway that 
isa thought for the future statesman who is not too 
jaded to be infected by the true holiday spirit. 


AN EARLY BROOD 


A‘ the end of the garden the shrubbery grew 
strong and thick. There were bushes of 
laurel and lilac and a high hedge of privet. The 
ground beneath the bushes was bare and black, for 
their roots had sucked all nourishment from the 
earth so that no grass could grow. On the hottest 


day it was cool and airy, and in the winter the . 


bushes gave protection from the cold winds. And 
even though it was so near to the house, there were 
many birds which lived their lives amidst the 
laurels, 

On the ground beneath one of the bushes lay a 
large, flat stone. All around it lay fragments of 
the shells of snails, and the stone itself was grey 
with dried slime. It was a thrush’s beating stone, 
where he knocked the shells from the snails he 
found. Many and many a snail had been deprived 
of his protective covering on this stone. For some 
time the thrush had not been to his stone ; he was 
very busy elsewhere. 

In a lilac bush close by he and his mate were 
busy building their nest. Or rather his mate was 
building it while he watched her. This idleness 
was no choice of the husband, for he often 
approached and tried to help her, but each time she 
drove him away. Once, when she left her work for 
a short time he ventured to carry on with the nest, 
but a sorry mess he made of it, and when his wife 
returned she chased him away with a chatter of 
contempt. So he sat in a bush nearby and watched 
her and helped to fetch the nesting material. 

It was a wonderful piece of work, that nest. It 
was carefully and skilfully woven of dried grass, 
each strand being woven into the structure and 
tucked in in the cleverest manner. It was a round, 
cup-shaped structure wedged firmly in a forked 
branch. No feathers or soft down were used, but 
when it was finished the little builder lined it with 
mud. Beakful by beakful she fetched the mud and 
daubed it on the inside of her nest until there was 
a thick coating all round, while her mate watched 
her approvingly. 

When the mud dried the nest was ready, and she 
began to lay her clutch of eggs. Four eggs she 
laid, light blue in colour with black spots on them. 
Then began the business of brooding them. She 
crouched down on them and gave them the warmth 
of her feathered body. Hardly did she tear herself 
away for food and then only for a moment or two. 
All her days and nights were spent sitting on the 
eggs which were to hatch her brood. 

The young, when they came, were comical little 
creatures, naked and blind. Their skin was so thin 


that you could see the intestines, and their eyes 
were represented by great purple bumps. But 
although they were so small and helpless they had 
enormous appetites. Both father and mother had 
all they could do to keep their children supplied 
with food. They came and went incessantly, and 
each time they brought a worm or an insect to the 
nest. Hardly did they touch the nest than four 
little heads were raised and four enormous crimson 
throats gaped up at them. No matter how often 
the chicks were fed they always seemed to be 
ravenous. 

Gradually a soft down covered their bodies and 
their eyes began to open. And now the parents’ 
task was even harder than before for, although the 
chicks were still helpless, they were growing 
rapidly. In its turn the down began to give place 
to feathers and the wings commenced to sprout. 
Their eyes were fully open, but their beaks were 
still soft and immature. Very solemnly they 
squatted in their nest and watched the world around 
them with wondering eyes. Soon they would try 
to fly and venture forth for themselves. They 
almost filled the nest, so that they were warm and 
snug. 

At length the great day came. The chicks were 
fully feathered, and their little wings were strong 
enough to bear them on a short flight. The sun 
was warm and their parents were coaxing them to 
leave the nest and launch themselves into the air. 
All day it continued, but at nightfall they had not 
stirred. Next day their parents tried again, and 
one of the bolder spirits threw himself over the 
side of the nest in an endeavour to fly, but his little 
wings were not quite equal to the task and he floated 
gently to the ground, 

He was not beaten, however, and somehow by 
strenuous flutterings he managed to regain the 
nest, the proud pioneer of flight. Scarcely had he 
reached the nest than there was movement in the 
bushes below, and a cat stalked into the open. He 
raised his head and stared at the young thrushes 
with eager, cruel eyes. 

Before he could climb into the bush the old father 
thrush hurled himself straight into the cat’s face 
and buffeted him with his wings. <A second later 
the hen appeared and flung herself into the unequal 
combat. The two birds fluttered their wings and 
called angrily as they attacked, but the cat did not 
pay much heed to them. He had only to wait until 
they made an incautious move, and then it would 
be all over. They were not strong enough to with- 
stand him. 

But, suddenly, help came from an unexpected 
quarter. The colony of sparrows which lived in 
the ivy nearby had heard the clamour, and no 
sparrow can resist a fight. All at once the air was 
full of them. The cat was surrounded by tiny 
attacking forms which seemed to appear from 
nowhere. This was too much for him. Wildly he 
turned and fled, pursued by the shrieking, vengeful 
sparrows, 

The thrushes returned to their young, and they 
must have impressed upon them the importance of 
leaving that shrubbery, for by the morning they 
were gone. The first brood was hatched. 


DAN RUSSELL. 
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Books of The Day 
AIR WARFARE 


PSHE sixth and concluding volume of the official 
history of air operations in the Great War 
(‘‘ The War in the Air,’’ by H. A. Jones, Oxford 
University Press, 25s.) covers every campaign from 
the Western Front to the air actions of R.A.F. 
detachments on the Indian North-West Frontier 
and in Persia and Azerbaijan in 1918. It is 
accompanied by a volume of appendices containing 
a formidable array of memoranda and statistics. 
While everyone may not agree with Captain Jones’ 
justification of the air strategy employed, on the 
Westerh Front in particular, it must be acknow- 
ledged that, in taking up the legacy of his two 
predecessors, the late Sir Walter Raleigh and Dr. 
D. G. Hogarth, he has performed his difficult and 
complicated task in a manner that must evoke the 
admiration of all who carefully study the results 
of his zealous labours in collecting and marshalling 
the facts which he presents, on the whole with such 
excellent judgment and clarity, to his readers. 


If there is one thing about the war on which 
Posterity will have little doubt it will probably be 
about the lack of imagination of the High 
Command in its employment of the air arm. For 
the last eighteen months of the war the Allies on 
the Western Front had an_ ever-increasing 
numerical superiority in the air over the Germans. 
But it was not till the Battle of Amiens in August, 
1918, that any serious endeavour was made to take 
advantage of that superiority by decisive mass con- 
centration on a limited front. In that battle the 
Allies’ machines in the air outnumbered the 
German aeroplanes by more than five to one, and 
Captain Jones, in paying tribute to the courage of 
the enemy pilots, remarks that ‘‘ the only means 
by which the German fighting pilots could redress 
in some degree their inferiority in numbers was to 
spend the minimum time on the ground. Many of 
them were in the air on August 8 for ten hours 
taking part in combat after combat.’’ The 
Germans’ air casualties were inevitably exceedingly 
heavy, some of their best squadrons—that of 
Hauptmann Goring and the Richthofen ‘‘ circus”’ 
—being practically wiped out or reduced to meagre 
proportions. 


Captain Jones also tells the story of another 
belated war development, the formation of the 
Independent Force, brought into being in June, 
1918, for the purpose of bombing the German 
munition factories. But while that story has its 
moral for those responsible for the conduct and 
strategy of any future great war, perhaps not the 
least interesting chapter in this volume, to those 
at least who are apprehensive regarding the 
efficiency of our present air defence arrangements, 
is that in which Captain Jones describes the plan 
the French adopted for protecting their railway 
system from aerial attack. That plan consisted of 
‘‘ the sweeping of the countryside with an area of 
darkness which would always be under the bombers 
and would endure no longer nor be no more exten- 


sive in area than was strictly essential for the 
confusion of the attacking pilots.’’ Has some 
such scheme as this, one wonders, been worked out 
and arranged for, on this side of the Channel, in 
the event of grave emergency ? 


A WAR ANTHOLOGY 


Mr. Guy Chapman has obviously gone to a great 
deal of trouble and has shown commendable dis- 
crimination in compiling his war anthology entitled 
‘*Vain Glory’’ (Cassell, 8s. 6d.). The purpose 
was to display the war through the eyes of those 
who took an active part in it and to reveal, through 
their writings, how war affects the individual. 
While choosing a title which suggests the useless- 
ness of war, Mr. Chapman does not, in his preface, 
claim any pacific motif for his anthology, even 
though, as he tells us, if it has any central thread, 
‘it is the line of progressive demoralisation of men 
and women under pressure and excitement.”’ 


One may doubt whether any book, however 
good, will ever by itself help to produce that 
universal mentality which can alone make war 
impossible among the most civilised of nations, and 
the value of Mr. Chapman’s anthology to most 
readers will lie, not in the moral drawn for it by 
the critics whose opinions are quoted in the pub- 
lishers’ blurb, but in the clear pictures it affords, 
from such a variety of sources, of human reactions 
to successive stages of the mighty conflict. Not 
everyone can have the time, inclination or energy 
to delve into the already vast accumulations of 
formal literature on the Great War, and to those 
who wish to revive their old war-time memories or 
to add to their knowledge of how the war pro- 
gressed, the experiences of actual participants in 
the struggle, as set out in Mr. Chapman’s ably- 
edited anthology, should strongly appeal. ‘‘ Vain 
Glory”’ is eminently readable. 


ENGLISH NATIONAL MIND 


Sir Philip Gibbs has brought out a sequel to his 
England Speaks.’ It is called ‘* Ordeal in 
England: England Speaks Again ”’ (Heinemann, 
8s. 6d.). The first book gave us an account of 
English opinion at the time of King George V’s 
Jubilee, Sir Philip retailing to his readers con- 
versations with Mr. Everyman and Miss Every- 
woman, including roadsweepers, policemen and 
waitresses. In this second book, which takes us 
down to the accession of George VI, Sir Philip 
still continues to interpret the mind of the ordinary 
man in the street, but he also indulges in a number 
of illuminating pen pictures of distinguished 
people such as Mr. Winstor Churchill, the late 
Sir John Eldon Bankes, Dame Rachel Crowdy 
and others of his colleagues on the Royal Com- 
mission on the private manufacture of arms. 
Incidentally, the tale of that Commission’s work 
and rather inglorious shelving, as told by Sir 
Philip, makes most entertaining ‘reading. Sir 
Philip has, of course, his own firm convictions, but 
he has also the faculty of understanding and 
appreciating his opponent’s point of view, and his 
lack of any fanatical bias on most subjects 
peculiarly qualifies him for his self-imposed task 
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of public interpreter. Indeed, when he is engaged 
on this interpretation one cannot help feeling that 
his own mind is closely akin to the national mind 
he seeks to disclose to us. ‘‘ 1 am certain,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ that our folk have a sanity, a steadiness, 
an incapability of passion and hatred, a good- 
natured tolerance, a kindly courtesy, and a moral 
tradition which keeps us free from the political 
turmoil of the furious vendettas which make such 
hell in many European countries. All foreigners 
think so when they came to visit us. I am sure 
they are right. We don’t know our own luck in 
having a national mind which keeps very steadily 
in the middle of the road.’’ Certainly, nothing 
could be better than Sir Philip’s impartial 
summing up of ‘‘ the psychological experience of 
the country ’’ during the ‘‘ ten days of frightful 
tension ’’’ which ended with the abdication ot 
Edward VIII. 


After this point in the book the main theme 
becomes the threat of war, and here Sir Philip 
abandons the rdéle of interpreter to put forward his 
own views regarding the mistakes of our Foreign 
policy which has been dominated too much, he 
holds, by our friendship with I’rance. He pleads 
earnestly for the establishment of friendly relations 
with Germany. Finally, in an Epilogue he 
says:—'* We face a new reign under a young 
KKing, to whom the Crown came unexpectedly and 
ina tragic way. We face an uncertain future, not 
without danger, and certain to bring new ordeals 
to test the courage and the wisdom of the younger 
generation whose world it will be. Let me give 
them one word of hope, in which I| believe. 1 dare 
to say that the expected war is not going to happen, 
Let us kill that bogy in our minds. It will not 
happen if we do not wish it to happen. Let us 
burn those gas masks which are very spoiling to 
the human face and all ideals of beauty.’’ 


Taken too literally, this might read like the 
“ goody-goody ’’ philosophy with which Mr. 
Churchill—rather to Sir Philip’s astonishment— 
once mistakenly credited him. 


NAVAL OCCASIONS 


Mr. Henry Fitch has recorded his lively and 
adventurous career in the Navy under the ironic 
title, ‘‘ My Mis-spent Youth: A Naval Journal’”’ 
(Macmillan, illustrated, 7s. 6d.). It was a career 
that he seemed to have thoroughly enjoyed for all 
the dangers, discomforts and breakdown of health 
it involved for him. When he was invalided out of 
the Navy in 1921 he had during the next four years 
to undergo some fifteen operations. Then in 1925 
he started life again on the characteristic note: 
“No regrets—except for the Navy I loved so well.” 


This cheerful disposition and his faculty of 
“bobbing up serenely ’’ must have served him well 
on his first joining the Navy as an assistant clerk 
(now called paymaster cadet) in 1909, for there 
seems to have been a good deal of quite unnecessary 
rough handling of the youngsters in the gun-room 
of the first ship to which he was attached. The 
outbreak of war found him in Rear-Admiral E. T. 
Troubridge’s flagship, the Defence, in the Medi- 
terranean, and his book sheds new light on that 


much-discussed mystery how the Goeben and 
Breslau managed to escape the attentions of the 
British and French Fleets and get safely into the 
Dardanelles. Later Fitch was transferred to take 
part in the operations against Von Spee in South 
American waters. Finally, in January, 1915, he 
received orders to report himself to Rear-Admiral 
Troubridge in London. The Rear-Admiral, he 
discovered, had been appointed head of a Naval 
Mission to Serbia and he had selected Fitch as his 
secretary, not, as he explained to him, that he had 
any admiration for his brains, ‘‘ but because you 
bobbed up in every sport my flagship had a hand 
in. I always seemed to be presenting you with 
prizes and medals. When Churchill told me I must 
be prepared to rough it out in Serbia, I looked 
round for a fit and hardy staff, and that’s why I 
chose you.”’ 


Thus began the greatest and most trying of all 
Fitch’s adventures, and the story of it in his book 
is one of the best accounts that have been written 
of the Serbian struggle against impossible odds and 
of the horrors and miseries of the 500-mile retreat 
from Belgrade to Salonika. Fitch, having survived 
this retreat, though in a very emaciated condition, 
subsequently nearly lost his life by drowning when 
the Italian steamer Brindisi on which he was aboard 
was sunk by a mine or torpedo. From the Near 
East he was next transferred first to Queenstown 
and then to the Grand Fleet, but his old chief once 
more demanded his services as secretary when as 
Vice-Admiral he was appointed to the personal staff 
of the Crown Prince Regent of Serbia during the 
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Salonika campaign of 1916-18. Suffering severely 
from malaria, Fitch returned to England on 
Armistice Day, but was fated once more to visit 
the Near East a year before ill-health necessitated 
his leaving the Navy for good. 


His book, offering as it does such a variety of 
unusual and exciting adventures for the entertain- 
ment of the reader and informed throughout as it is 
with the cheerful spirit of its author, unquestionably 
merits the verdict that, whatever he may say of his 
“youth,” he has not ‘‘mis-spent”’ his time in 
writing up this most enjoyable chronicle. 


THE JOYS OF SAILING 


To that pleasing series, ‘‘ The English Scene”’ 
Messrs. Seeley Service have added another attrac- 
tive volume, ‘‘The Yachtsman’s England’”’ 
(8s. 6d.), by Mr. Frank G. G. Carr. No one was 
better qualified to write of the joys and romance of 
English yachting and sailing than this author, so 
full of knowledge of his subject and so skilful in 
the art of charmingly imparting it. Nor is this 
book for the expert sailor and yachtsman alone; 
it is ‘‘a vision’’ of English waters to delight all 
those whose eyes are turned towards it. 


NEW NOVELS 


Miss Eugenia Wake’s ‘‘ Musical Chains’’ (Con- 
stable) is modest in dimensions, but it fully makes 
up for its lack of size in the excellence of its 
character drawing and entertainment value. It isa 
study of the musical temperament, in two main 
characters: a world famous violinist and the con- 
sumptive peasant boy musical genius he adopts and 
sets about curing and training, to the constant dis- 
arrangement of his own engagements. The author 
has a deliciously light, humorous touch. 


The man who steals another’s work and thereby 
wins success and fame for himself is not an 
unfamiliar character in fiction. But Mr. Robert 
Hichens, if he can claim no originality for the sin 
of his actor-hero in ‘* Daniel Airlie’’ (Cassell), at 
least makes a fine story out of it and its unhappy 
consequences both to the hero and the woman he 
is afraid to love. 


Mrs. Ruth Eleanor McKee gathers her American 
family of eight together for one festival day ‘‘Under 
One Roof’’ (Methuen) and proceeds with remark- 
able skill within that allotted time limit to make 
her readers thoroughly acquainted with them all, 
from the self-righteous father and fussy, good- 
hearted mother to the small boy with his adolescent 
growing pains. It is an amusing tale, not without 
its pathos, and the skill with which Mrs. McKee 
presents her succession of portraits and keeps the 
story moving is impressive. 


““Release the Prisoner,’?’ by Andrew Wood 
(Hodder & Stoughton), is a good and pleasantly 
exciting story of the Secret Service order. There 
is a plot against the strongest personality in the 
British Government and everything is done to ruin 
him, his own dope-taking wife whom he has ceased 
to love being even used for this purpose. Then 
there is a mysterious ray discovered by a British 


inventor abroad which the Minister’s foreign 
enemies are trying to get the formula of for their 
own sinister purposes. And finally there is the 
romance which the ultimate death of the dope- 
taking wife allows to take its proper course. 
Altogether, all the ingredients required for a 
pleasingly thrillsome tale. 


Mr. Todd Downing has chosen Mexico for the 
scene of his story, ‘‘ The Case of the Unconquered 
Sisters’? (Methuen). It deals with the mystery 
of an archzologist’s death. His remains have been 
found mixed up with mummies being despatched 
to an American Museum. He had been engaged 
in archeological work in Mexico and had been 
thought to have returned home ofter receiving 
threats to his life. Mr. Downing knows how to 
wrap up his mysteries well, and in this case the 
solution will be found even by the most expert crime 
fiction fan difficult to arrive at till the author and 
his detective see fit to reveal their secret. 


When the author of ‘‘ Trent’s Last Case ’’ and 
joint author of ‘‘ Trent’s Own Case’ offers a 
selection of fifteen stories from the output of the 
American writer Mr. Damon Runyon, under the 
title ‘‘ More Than Somewhat ”’ (Constable), and is 
inspired to unstinted eulogy of this writer’s 
‘‘ narrative genius,’’ the reader of Mr. E. C. 
Bentley’s introduction is inevitably inclined 
‘“ more than somewhat ’’ to pleasurable anticipa- 
tion of the treat in store for him. Nor, it is soon 
discovered, has Mr. Bentley raised false hopes. 
There is not the slightest chance of disappointment 
for the reader once he has mastered the technique 
of the guy who writes always of the past in the 
present tense. As for the slang Mr. Bentley has 
been kind enough to provide a glossary of the 
money terms and the rest is fairly simple, even if 
the sayings and happenings in this piquantly 
pictured underworld of Broadway, where every 
male is a guy and every woman a doll, are ‘* more 
than somewhat ’’ unusual to people brought up on 
this side of the Atlantic. Mr. Nicholas Bentley, 
one should add, has caught the spirit of these 
racketeering tales in his slickly realistic illustrations 
to them. 


PUBLISHERS’ PLANS 


In September Messrs. Methuen will be bringing 
out a volume of reminiscences by Sir Laurence 
Guillemard (a distinguished member of the Civil 
Service and formerly Governor of the Straits 
Settlements and High Commissioner for Malaya). 
This will be entitled ‘‘ Trivial Fond Records.”’ 


A notable Balkan travel book will be coming 
from Messrs. Collins next month. This will be 
Mr. Philip Thornton’s ‘‘ Dead Puppets Dance.”’ 


The Oxford University Press hope to have ready 
for publication in the near future a life of Dr. 
Charles Burney by Dr. Percy A. Scholes. Their 
autumn books will include ‘‘ Edgar Elgar: 
Memories of a Variation,’?’ by Mrs. Richard 
Powell. 


Among the books shortly expected from the 
Cambridge University Press will be ‘‘ The Music 
of the Sumarians, Babylonians and Assyrians,’’ by 
Canon F. W. Galpin. 
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Round the Empire 


AUSTRALIA’S “ DEAD 


HEART ” 


HAT the ‘Dead Heart of Australia’’ is largely 
a myth is the conclusion of the well-known 
Australian writer, Mr. E. J. Brady. In an article 
in the Australasian, he admits that the Common- 
wealth does possess some real desert, but it is not 
so extensive as some authorities seem to think and 
it is not easy to find. He records his various 
attempts to discover the so-called desert areas—in 
South Australia, in the Northern Territory, in 
Western Australia, in New South Wales, in 
Victoria and in the island of Tasmania. ‘‘ After 
some 20 years’ Australian travelling,’’ he says, ‘I 
gained the unlamented conviction that Australian 
deserts are singularly elusive. I have suspected 
sometimes that they only exist in the unintelligent 
mind. I have conversed on the subject with some 
of the later explorers—Favenc, Lindsay, Wells, 
Canning, Conigrave—and none of them empha- 
sised the desert theory.” 

As regards the question what population the 
whole vast continent is capable of supporting, Mr. 
Brady says: ‘‘In view of the long-prevailing 
desert delusion I have hesitated to publish any- 
thing but a minimum approximation. In order to 
lessen the anguish of the desert theorists I have 
restrained my reply to a mere hundred millions, 
who might be sustained in Australian standards of 
comfort if statesmen and engineers were permitted 
to approach the problem in the right way. This 
is quite provable by comparative statistics. It 
resolves itself, largely, into a matter of simple 
arithmetic. For example, if a Mildura will carry 
5,000 people on 10,000 acres, 200,000 acres of 
equivalent land, on the banks of the Darling River, 
will carry 100,000 people. If 300 acres of wheat- 
growing land in Wimmera will support a family of 
five persons, 200,000,000 acres of Australian wheat 
land will support 3,333,333 people. It should be 
kept in mind that a still undeveloped tropical 
Australia lies north of Capricorn, and a temperate 
Australia, yet thinly populated, lies south of that 
geographical line; and that, north and south, there 
are enormous deposits of mineral wealth, such as 
coal and iron, copper and tin. We seem to have 
all the useful metals.”’ 

To the pessimists who still cling to the ‘‘ desert 
theory’? Mr. Brady finally quotes the verdict of 
Australia’s first Governor, Arthur Philip, who left 
on record his confidence in Australia’s future in 
the words: ‘‘ I veritably believe that it will be the 
most valuable possession that the Crown of 
England has ever made.” 


PAPUA AND NEW GUINEA 


Had the Colonial Office in 1883 been far-sighted 
enough to agree to Queensland’s annexation of that 
part of the island of New Guinea not claimed by 
Holland a good deal of trouble might have been 
saved the Empire both during the war and since. 
As it was, Germany stepped in while Whiteha!l 


was hesitating and the territory she occupied is now 
under Australian Mandate, whereas Papua, 
adjoining it, was transferred to the Commonwealth 
in 1906 and is separately administered. The 
Mandate covers New Guinea, New Britain and 
Bougainville Island, and the capital of the 
Mandated territory is at Rabaul, on a small 
peninsula at the extreme north-eastern end of New 
Britain. | Here are the Administrator’s head- 
quarters and the meeting place, two or three times 
a year, of what the Sydney Bulletin contemptuously 
calls ‘‘ the tin-can Parliament, dominated by civil 
servants.” 

That paper points out the absurdity of having 
three separate administrations for Papua, the New 
Guinea Mandate and the Solomon Islands (under 
the Colonial Office) which are all so near to one 
another and to Australia, and suggests that there 
is really an overwhelming case for unifying the 
government of these island territories. New 
Guinea and Papua, being part of one island, ought, 
it says, long ago to have been attached together 
for administrative purposes, especially as at the 
time of taking over the Mandate Papua had an 
able and experienced administrative staff. Instead 
the new territory was handed over to “* amateurs ”’ 
and only luck saved it from disaster. ‘‘ The first 
Administrator had been a publican. The first lot 
of magistrates included a wireless operator and 1 
baker. | Expropriated plantations were placed 
under the control of men who had never seen a 
coconut. The territory then depended on copra, 


and had it gone on depending on copra the great 
slump would have brought blue ruin. Fortunately 
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gold was discovered; and the Administration has 
since been bursting with pride at its prosperity and 
its surpluses—secured by taxing every kind of 
export and import.”’ 

The Mandate capital, Rabaul, has recently had 
its harbour blocked up as the result of a volcanic 
disturbance in a neighbouring island six miles 
away. Rabaul is on the inland side of a mile-wide 
crater lip, of which Blanche Bay, the harbour, is 
the crater and it was fortunate that the town itself 
was not the scene of the eruption. This would 
have inevitably have meant a very serious loss of 
life. For a time the town was denuded of its 
inhabitants, but it has since been re-occupied. As 
Rabaul, in the Sydney Bulletin’s words, “ literally 
sits on a volcano and is next door to other 
volcanoes ’’ it would certainly not appear to be 
particularly suitable as a seat of administration, 
even though £500,000 has already been spent on 
its buildings. 


UNION AND LOTTERIES 


General Kemp, a member of the South African 
Union Cabinet, referred to the question of sweep- 
stakes when he recently addressed a_ largely 
attended meeting at Klerksdorp. He said that the 
chief complaints addressed to him were with regard 
to three things—roads, schools and hospitals. ‘‘ I 
am, I know, on delicate ground,’’ said General 
Kemp, “‘ but I feel I must say that we are helping 
other lands to build those three things with our 
money, and I want other lands to build ours. 
Rhodesia, Portuguese East Africa and Ireland 
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We have nothing but praise.—The Times 


have lotteries, and I say why should not we have 
lotteries, and then those complaints regarding 
roads, schools and_ hospitals would end. 
(Applause.) Without doubt the people want it, 
but none of us have the courage to bring the 
matter forward seriously. In my personal opinion 
it is high time that we gave it a go. We legalise 
other forms of gambling such as racing, and 
people go to the races and lose money, and I am 
just telling you, the people of Klerksdorp, to ask 
us, the Cabinet, when we are going to get on with 
it. (Loud applause.) Personally, it hurts me to 
know that money is leaving the country for other 
lands which could be used so beneficially in our 
country.” 


FARM LABOUR DIFFICULTIES 


In certain parts of Cape Colony the farmers have 
been complaining of the difficulties of the labour 
position. A writer in the Cape Argus, discussing 
this matter, with special reference to the Western 
Province, says that among farmers themselves the 
idea seems to be that their troubles are mainly due 
to the attractions of town life, and a sort of moral 
degeneracy among the coloured people who 
supply, or fail to supply, the necessary labour. 
They are no longer, so the farmer says, the faith- 
ful family servants that their fathers were. ‘‘ This 
is true enough in some districts. The coloured 
people, like the Europeans themselves, have taken 
part in the drift to the town. It is also true that 
far fewer of them have the loyal attachment to 
the farm that was found frequently in the older 
generation. The farmers themselves in many 
districts are inclined to pin their faith on the 
Masters and Servants Act to get a man somehow 
or another into their service and hold him there by 
the power of the criminal law. This has never 
been wholly successful, and the fact that during 
the 80 years these laws have been in force the 
shortage has become steadily worse seems to show 
that it is not the right way of tackling the 
problem.”’ 

The writer goes on to suggest that the better 
course would be to improve the pay and general 
conditions of the labourer. There is nothing much 
at the moment to tempt or encourage him to stay 
upon the land, and complaints of desertion of 
service are frequent. No doubt this might be 
beyond the means of the individual farmer, but 
the problem is too urgent to be shelved on that 
account. ‘‘ The millions of pounds that have been 
spent by the Government on irrigation, subsidies, 
direct relief to farmers, houses for bywoners and 
the like, will be pretty well wasted if the essential 
labour is not to be found. And probably one of 
the most effective forms of relief the Government 
could give to the farmer would be to assist in 
making conditions of farm labour _ sufficiently 
attractive to draw men to the land and keep them 
there.”’ 


THE S.W.A. CAMPAIGN 


How South Africa might have waged her South- 
West African campaign against the Germans fot 
£5,000,000 instead of £15,000,000, and how the 
enemy might have been beaten five months earliet, 
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are revelations shortly to be made by the man who 
knows as much about the campaign as any other 
soldier living. Brigadier-General J. J. Collyer, 
formerly Chief of the South African Union General 
Staff, has been busy at his Wynberg home for 
many months preparing an official account of the 
South-West African campaign. It is being pub- 
lished by the Government Printer at Pretoria and 
should soon be ready. General Collyer’s intention 
has been to provide a complete and accurate 
account of the strategy, tactics and organisation of 
South Africa’s first individual campaign and to 
point out mistakes to be avoided if ever another 
struggle is undertaken. 

is rather curious,’ General Collyer 
remarked to a representative of the Argus who had 
a brief interview with him, ‘‘ but there is compara- 
tively little known about the South-West African 
campaign. I kept full diaries and many docu- 
ments, and it is pretty certain that I know more 
about the show than anybody else. Practically no 
papers were kept down in the south while we were 
in the north, and I have found that I have been 
able to tell officers who were actually at Sand- 
fontein more about the ambush there than they 
know themselves.’’ General Collyer was a great 
admirer of General Botha—‘‘ perhaps the only 
really great man I ever met,’’ in his own words, 
and in dealing with the South-West African cam- 
paign he has been impressed anew by General 
Botha’s instinct for war. His own experience 
disproved the popularly-believed fallacy that when 
the Great War came Botha merely fell back on the 
practical experience of a Boer commander. Botha, 
in General Collyer’s view, had studied the science 
of war with concentration and a keen brain. But 
General Collyer knows the weak features of the 
South-West African campaign. The greatest 
error, he thinks, was the way the northern force 
was held up for lack of transport. Six hundred 
extra wagons were needed in the north, and it was 
not until these were obtained from the southern 
force that General Botha was able to get in his 
knock-out punch. 

General Collyer went to S.W. Africa as 
Botha’s chief-of-staff, and fulfilled the same office 
under General Smuts in East Africa. He came 
back to South Africa in 1917 as Chief of the 
General Staff and Adjutant-General, but in 1920 
retired because of departmental differences on 
policy. 


CANADIAN FRUIT EXPERIMENTS 


Canada is ever experimenting with new types of 
fruit likely to establish for themselves wide and 
permanent demand. After years of study she has 
evolved three brand new types of peach, of which 
we shall undoubtedly hear a very great deal more. 
They are known as the Three V’s—Vedette, 
Valiant and Veteran. The first-named is derived 
from seed saved in 1915, but it was only officially 
named and introduced on a small scale in 1925, 
when the distribution of nursery stock for trial 
Purposes was made. Since then it has gone from 
Strength to strength. Valiant was originated in 1917 
from a seedling of Elberta, another notable brand. 
It is highly coloured, almost completely circular in 


shape, with rich yellow fruit. Veteran originated 
from a cross between two other brands of peach in 
1919, and in 1928 650 trees were sent to experts 
for trial. They all did well, and the Veteran will 
therefore join Valiant and Vedette in an assault 
upon the British market. If intrinsic quality and 
seductiveness of hue are of any account, it will 
not be long before they are among our more 
popular and important peaches. 


FUR DOING WELL 


Canada’s fur industry is doing well. The past 
season was the richest since the boom year of 
1928/29, the total value being £2,808,000 compared 
with £2,568,000 for the previous year. Individually 
silver fox has far greater value than any other pelt, 
representing roughly 34 per cent. of the total raw 
fur production. Fur farms contribute a very con- 
siderable proportion of the total, the number of 
pelts raised during the season representing a value 
of nearly £1,000,000. Saskatchewan is responsible 
for over 60 per cent. of the value of the fur industry 
in the Dominion. 


MOST NORTHERLY PIPE LINE 


Canada is literally tapping the resources of her 
alleged ‘‘ barren lands.’’ Away up in the Arctic 
along the Bear River Rapids an 84-mile pipe line, 
the most northerly in the world, has been con- 
structed to bring oil from three recently discovered 
oil wells to Fort Norman. The pipe line over- 
comes the difficulty hitherto experienced in trans- 
porting the oil by water, porterage being necessary 
over the rapids themselves. From Norman the oil 
is transported to Labine Point on Great Bear Lake, 
275 miles away. Here it works the Diesel engines 
which in turn operate the mines which yield 
precious radium ore. 

Radium production in the area has now reached 
the scale of 2.5 grammes per month. Already 
nearly 2 ounces of radium, or roughly sixty 
grammes, have been recovered. 


TRANSFORMING THE PRAIRIE 


Over 150,000,000 trees have been distributed to 
farmers in the three Prairie Provinces of Canada 
during the past 35 years. They were used as 
‘*windbreaks’’ and soil binders, but from an 
esthetic point of view their value has been incal- 
culable. In many places they have made the 
phrase ‘‘ the bald Prairie’’ a thing of the past. 

Creating forests has indeed hecome a normal 
procedure out West. A group of lads, for 
example, have planted a youth forest near Angus, 
in Ontario, while lads of Fort Erie have planted 
700 saplings near their cabin. Elsewhere troops of 
scouts have planted batches of hundreds of trees, 
combining the performance of a good turn with 
a contribution to the amenities and the well-being 
of their land. 


A FLOOD OF GOOD DEEDS 


One of the most spectacular good turns per- 
formed by Scouts for many years must surely be 
that of the lads of London, Ontario, where a flood 
recently put them on their mettle. Within half 
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an hour of a wireless mobilisation call issued by 
the police, 250 boys and leaders reported for orders, 
and here is what they did :— 

They relieved officers on point duty and handled 
traffic efficiently. They watched bridges, manned 
boats and kept sightseers from coming into the 
city. At the police station they took over the tele- 
phone switchboard, releasing officers for other 
work. A staff of six older Scouts assigned the fire 
department went out on all fire calls, to handle 
traffic and the crowds. Red Cross Headquarters 
at the City Hall was supplied with runners. At 
the Clothing Depot, messengers were furnished 
the different departments, and other Scouts kept 
the refugees in line. At the Armouries, crowded 
with refugees for several days, Scouts helped pre- 
pare the meals, supplied children with boiled 
drinking water, took charge of lost children, ran 
messages, swept the floors. Generally, ‘‘ their 
smiles, courteousness, willingness and quiet dis- 
cipline earned appreciation and commendation on 
all sides.” 


NORTHERN RHODESIA’S DEMANDS 


Details of a meeting he had in London with 
Mr. Ormsby-Gore, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, are given by Sir Leopold Moore, who 
tepresented Northern Rhodesia at the Coronation, 
in his newspaper, the Livingstone Mail. The 
Gavernor of Northern Rhodesia and Colonel 
Gore-Browne, the other non-official representative 
of Northern Rhodesia, were also present at the 
meeting. 

Sir Leopold states that he expressed the pro- 
found dissatisfaction of the Europeans and 
natives with the existing régime, and referred to 
the utter helplessness of the people in their desire 
for freedom and the opportunity for development. 
Their only hope seemed to lie in amalgamation 
with Southern Rhodesia. Mr. Ormsby-Gore, Sir 
Leopold states, said: ‘‘ You would rather be in 
subjection to the people at Salisbury than us here 
in Downing-street?’’ To this he retorted: ‘* Not 
subjection, but effective voting power.’”’ He 
stressed the desire for control of Asiatic immigra- 
tion, and asked if a conference would be held while 
Mr. Huggins, Prime Minister of Southern 
Rhodesia, was in London. The reply was that 
this depended on Mr. Huggins. 

Sir Leopold says that he pressed for immediate 
changes, averring that there was but one man who 
counted in the country ; the rest were helots. What 
was wanted was a free vote in the Legislative 
Council for the officials, who at present told the 
Governor what they thought he wanted to know. 
Power was wanted to spend money which was not 
the Imperial Government’s money. Summarising 
his requests, Sir Leopold says he asked for 
equality in the numbers of non-official and official 
members on both the Executive and the Legisla- 
tive Councils, pending amalgamation, which was 
preferred. The Governor should exercise a deter- 
mining vote only on reserved subjects. Officials 
should have a free voice and vote. 

Sir Leopold states that since his return he has 
learned that an informal meeting was held at the 
Colonial Office on May 27, when there were 


present the Secretaries of State for the Colonies 
and the Dominions, the Governor of Northern 
Rhodesia and Colonel Gore-Browne. 

Commenting on this, he says that the fact that 
representations were permitted indicated that some 
reform was contemplated, whether it be as com- 
prehensive as amalgamation or merely a palliative 
could not be guessed. The main impression left 
with him was that an opportunity for consultation 
had been ignored—a golden opportunity had been 
missed. 


TEN TONS OF HISTORY 


Nearly ten tons of documents and manuscripts 
relating to Southern Rhodesia’s early history have 
been collected in five months by Mr. V. Hillier, 
the Southern Rhodesian Government Archivist, 
who arrived in England in January. Over five 
tons of material were despatched last April, and the 
remainder will.be shipped in the course of the next 
few days. 

The first consignment consisted of the historical 
records of the British South Africa Company. The 
material yet to be despatched is the result of 
researches made by Mr. Hillier himself in the 
United Kingdom. ‘‘The consignment,’’ Mr. 
Hillier said in an interview, ‘‘ includes some four 
thousand documents, collected from five different 
sources, of Thomas Baines, one of the earliest 
African travellers. They cover the period from 
1849 to 1875. I have to record my thanks to the 
King’s Lynn Corporation and the nephew of 
Baines, Mr. T. Baines Elliott, for their invaluable 
presentation. I am also taking back the journal of 
Thomas Baines, which deserves to be published in 
book form. Among the interesting facts it 
describes is the death of King Mzilikazi, the crown- 
ing of Lobengula and Baines’ negotiations which 
brought about the granting of a concession in 1870 
for the search of gold. Part of this journal was 
presented by Professor Wallis of King’s Lynn. 
But it was incomplete, and I had given up hope of 
securing the other part when the remainder turned 
up quite unexpectedly. The missing sections were 
in the possession of Mr. Baines Elliott, who 
willingly presented them and thus allowed the 
journal to be completed.”’ 

Photographs of twenty-six documents were taken 
at the London Missionary Society—the originals of 
which could not be spared. These documents 
include the journal of Dr. Moffatt’s visit to Central 
Africa in 1835 and correspondence relating to the 
establishment of the first European Mission in 
Southern Rhodesia, the part played by the 
missionaries in the negotiations which led to the 
signing of the Rudd Concession, and the docu- 
ments relating to the Matabele War and Rebellion. 
There are also Francois Coillard’s papers presented 
by Miss C. W. Mackintosh, of Heathfield, Sussex. 
Coillard was largely responsible for bringing 
Rhodesia into British hands. A member of the 
Society of Evangelical Missions in Paris, he 
responded to an appeal from the London 
Missionary Society in 1868 for African mission- 
aries. Letters and journals of his wife, Christina, 
are also included in the finds. She was the first 
white woman to see the Victoria Falls, which she 
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describes at some length. Finally, Mr. Hillier has 
secured the original plates of the photographs taken 
of the occupation of Southern Rhodesia, illustrat- 
ing the Pioneers’ journey from the time they left 
Mafeking to the hoisting of the Union Jack at 
Salisbury. 

‘* Undoubtedly,’’ said Mr. Hillier to the inter- 
viewer, ‘‘ there is still more material in this country, 
and I would appreciate it very much if those people 
who may have some early documents relating to 
Southern Rhodesia would allow me to peruse 
them.” 


AERIAL POST LINK 


An odd little ceremony, combining something 
of both a christening and a funeral, recently took 
place in Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, when Lady 
Stanley, wife of the Governor of the Colony, named 
the Rhodesian and Nyasaland Aviation Company’s 
two new air liners ‘‘City of Salisbury’? and 
‘*Bulawayo”’ and bade a last farewell to the 
Imperial air liner, ‘‘ Astrzea.’? Under the new 
system the R.A.N.A. machines are collecting and 
delivering letter-post, between England and 
Rhodesia, at Beira, where the new flying boats call 
three times a week. Rhodesians take pride in their 
part of this new great Empire Airways scheme, for 
the R.A.N.A. company is purely a Rhodesian 
concern, manned and operated almost entirely by 
Rhodesians. But they are also sorry to say 
good-bye to the ‘‘ Astraa’’ and her sisters, craft 
they have known for many years. The “ Astrea” 


has a great pioneering record and, amongst other 
historic flights, carried the first air mail from 
Singapore to Australia. 

Speaking at the ceremony, Sir Percy Fynn, 
Acting Prime Minister, paid a tribute to the old 
Impefial Airways land machines, whose regularity 
and punctuality was such, he said, ‘‘that people 
could almost set their watches by them.’’ When 
the speeches were over, the three air liners took off 
and, in formation, circled the aerodrome. Then 
they dipped in salute to the assembled crowd. The 
Bulawayo”’ and ‘‘ City of Salisbury ’’ turned off 
about their new duties and the ‘‘ Astrza,’’ last of 
the Imperial Airways machines in Rhodesia, dis- 
appeared towards the north, never to return. 


ORISSA’S CAPITAL 


The quest for an unimpeachable site on which to 
build Orissa’s capital is not over. Yet another 
Committee has been appointed. The present 
investigators are not to restrict themselves to the 
alternative sites to which Rangailunda was pre- 
ferred by the first Committee; they are free to 
discover and judge other villages and townships in 
the new Province. Their report will come up 
before the Legislative Assembly, and it is quite 
probable that this may result in a further postpone- 
ment of a final decision regarding the new capital. 
Such sites as have been examined so far are in the 
near neighbourhood of Cuttack or Berhampore ; 
few can claim to be equidistant from the two rival 
towns. In that very fact lies the difficulty of choice. 
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Letters to the Editor 


PALESTINE PARTITION 


_ Sir,—At a moment when politicians seem likely 
to accept as inevitable the partition of Palestine, 
you may allow one who has worked for the Balfour 
Declaration and the Mandate ever since 1916 to 
state the case against a course which he regards as 
disastrous. 


The situation in Palestine is not irretrievable. 
The Report shows that it has been brought about, 
if not encouraged, by weak administration carried 
out by officials who did not like the Mandate. The 
solution the Commission propose is a surrender to 
force and a confession of failure. 


The Jews can look after themselves, now and 
hereafter. But this is a surrender of the poor 
Arabs and of British interests. Christian Arabs 
know the risks they run, not only educationally 
and in administrative offices. The Arab fellaheen 
will learn that King Log was better than King 
Stork, for the effendi landlord will have his way 
with them, untrammelled by Western ideas. The 
100,000 cultivators in the Jewish State (the size 
of Kent) are to be deported, and they will learn the 
fate of the 100,000 cultivators who were deported 
frem Crete, who begged to be allowed to become 
Christians that they might stop in their homes. 
It was not thought that they would become good 
Christians, and they went to die in Turkey. The 


SCIENCE 


has armed the surgeon with powerful weapons, 
and the patient in a modern hospital, though 
he may be unable to pay a penny for treatment, 
has at his service much the same resources as 
he would have if he were a millionaire. 


YET HOW COSTLY 
these are, few but the governors of a great 
hospital realise. Cardiff Royal Infirmary, 
founded just a century ago, is faced with the 
necessity of providing Deep X-Ray Therapy 
Apparatus, of making extensions to its 
Pathology Department, of modernising the 
Operating Theatres, and of carrying out 
many other vital, urgent reforms. It is 
faced with a budget that cannot be less, and 
may be much more, than a quarter of a 


million pounds sterling. 


REMEMBERING 


that it costs £75,000 a year to meet the ordinary expenses 
of the Infirmary ; remembering, too, that the number of 
patients admitted has doubled within the last ten years ; 
and bearing in mind the economic status of the area 
whence most of these patients come—here assuredly is 
a cause that commands sympathy and help throughout 
the United Kingdom. 


Will you send a contribution now to 
the Honorary Treasurer, Sir William 
James Thomas, Bart., CENTENARY 
APPEAL, Infirmary, 


Times’ correspondent found that the cultivators in 
Galilee lived amicably with Jews, and were peaceful, 
if not roused by the Arab Higher Committee. That 
is good evidence that the agitation and desire for 
Arab independence comes from above. Will they 
want to leave their homes ? 

As for British interests—with this wandering 
indefensible frontier, border raids for loot will 
multiply. Retaliation will be inevitable; war will 
follow. British troops in larger numbers will fight 
Italian and German ‘‘volunteers’’ from Dan to 
Beersheba; or, worse still, will surrender our 
friends to the mercy of their enemies. The Arab 
State with a Mediterranean port and an open 
frontier with Egypt has doors open to arms and 
propaganda. Worst of all, when our time comes, 
we shall have lost the valuable friendship of the 
Jews of Palestine, of America, and of the world. 
We shall have earned the contempt of our enemies, 
the pity of our friends. 

Jostan C. WEDGWoop. 

House of Commons, July 20. 


THE TWO RHODESIAS 


Sir.—Your very interesting paragraph in the 
Saturday Review of 10th July, under the heading 
“The Two Rhodesias,’’ brings out two points of 
great interest. First that unless the amalgamation 
of the Rhodesias takes place soon there is danger 
it will never come about at all. Second: that this 
amalgamation is being hindered by a small but 
sonorous party in this country who honestly believe 
that, by so doing, they are protecting native 
interests. 

Why does delay endanger amalgamation? 
Recent events have shown that Southern 
Rhodesia’s great southern neighbour is land 
hungry and wants labour for her mines and farms. 
If, in absorbing Southern Rhodesia, she extends 
her boundaries to the Zambesi, Northern Rhodesia, 
with her great copper mines, becomes the next 
mouthful. 

Do the short-sighted, ill-informed but well- 
meaning busybodies realise that by opposing the 
amalgamation of the Rhodesias they are doing 
their best to hand three or four million inarticulate 
natives over to the Union of South Africa ? 


XANTHOUS. 


THE ALDERSHOT TATTOO 


Sir,—On behalf of the President, General Sir J. 
Francis Gathorne-Hardy, General Officer Com- 
manding-in-Chief, Aldershot Command, and the 
Committee of the Tattoo, Aldershot, I have to 
thank you for the great assistance given this yeat 
to the Tattoo. Very largely due to this assistance, 
and despite the unfavourable weather, all records 
have been broken in every department. In con- 
clusion, I wish once more to thank you for all you 
have done for us, and I hope that we may continue 
to receive your very generous assistance in the 
future. 

M. G. 
Major-General. 
Chairman, 
The Committee of the Tattoo, Aldershot, 
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Your Investments 


INDUSTRIALS AND THE 
TRADE OUTLOOK 


FREADERS of this column will forgive the 

emphasis laid each month upon the growing 
adverse balance of trade disclosed by Britain’s 
Overseas Trade returns, for this unwelcome feature 
is of direct interest to everyone in the country and 
particularly to holders of industrial shares. The 
une figures showed the splendid increase of 
£13,300,000 in exports as against June, 1936, but 
Imports increased by no less than £30,000,000 
and the adverse balance for the first half of the 
current year at £191,600,000 is £67,000,000 higher 
than was the case a year ago. The rise may be 
explained in part by the increased demands for 
raw materials from abroad to supply Britain’s 
re-armament needs and still further by the rise in 
prices of these imports in the past year. But as 
commodity prices rise, Britain’s adverse trade 
balance is increasing and the position is serious 
enough to attract attention although there is no 
longer any automatic foreign exchange movement 
to act as a barometer. The reports of industrial 
companies now being published show most satis- 
factory increases in profits, but the chairmen of our 
leading concerns are most anxious that still more 
effort should be made to stimulate export trade 
before the artificial stimulus of the re-armament 
programme at home is exhausted. If no increase 
in exports takes the place of this State-financed 
activity, then a gradual reduction must be evident 
in the earnings of the heavy industrials. Their 
enlarged production will prove to be redundant, 
and their extensions of plant unnecessary. In 
other words, prosperity will give place to collapse. 


LENDING ABROAD 


Britain’s huge liquid resources must be allowed 
to play their part in restoring export trade to normal 
dimensions and this can only be done by a 
resumption of lending abroad. It is idle to point 
out that most former borrowers have defaulted ; 
lenders can look after themselves in gradually 
extending credit to credit-worthy borrowers. There 
are railways in South America in the direst need 
of new rails and rolling-stock. Neither the com- 
panies nor the Government have the money to 
supply them; obviously here is a case where a loan 
safeguarded by the strictest possible provisions 
would be justified. Only thus is a gradual freeing 
of the exchanges going to be made possible and 
our investment and shipping income from Overseas 
increased to meet our present huge visible adverse 
balance of payments. 


CHANGING INVESTMENT OUTLOOK 


In the meantime, industrialists look for at least 
another year or two of prosperity even along 
present lines and banking tendencies have brought 
a change in the feeling towards gilt-edged. While 
redeemable British Government stocks retain their 
attractions as the surest way of ensuring safety of 
capital, the growth of advances of the banks makes 


it obvious that these institutions are more likely in 
future to prove sellers rather than buyers of British 
Government stocks. The half-yearly statements 
of the six big banks, Midland, National Provincial, 
Barclays, Lloyds, Westminster and Martins, 
showed a rise in the total of their loans of about 
£89,000,000 compared with June 30, 1936, while 
investment holdings were practically unchanged 
and the banks are also holding fewer Treasury 
Bills. In other words, industry is demanding a 
greater proportion of the banks’ resources to 
finance its requirements and in the long run this 
can only mean a gradual rise in money rates and a 
corresponding decline in fixed interest stocks. For 
this reason one might expect that any more settled 
appearance of international politics would be 
attended by a renewed demand for the leading 
British industrials, Courtaulds, Chemicals, Iron 
and Steel shares, andsoon. Asa sound industrial 
ordinary stock, Imperial Chemical at 37s. yielding 
£4 6s. 6d. per cent. look as attractive as any, though 
Imperial Tobacco, apart from their high price 
making them a more difficult purchase for the small 
investor, also appear attractive with a yield in the 
same neighbourhood. Iron and Steel issues give 
more spectacular yields and prospects as witness 
the 7 per cent. on Richard Thomas at 14s., but one 
has here to look for the aftermath of re-armament. 


FurRNEss WITHY 


The results achieved by Furness Withy and Co., 
now Britain’s leading shipping company, for the 
year to April 30 last were eminently satisfactory for 
profits before depreciation rose from £415,311 to 
£544,744. The allowance for depreciation was 
£350,000 and the ordinary shares, which it now 
proposed to convert into stock, return to the 
dividend list with a payment of 3 per cent. costing 
£135,000. The shares have eased to 26s. 9d. and 
at this level they give a return of only 2} per cent. 
But the improvement in freights which resulted in 
higher profits last year operated only for about 3 
months of the company’s vear and considerably 
better things are looked for in the current period. 
Furness Withy operate very largely on the South 
American routes and the improved position of 
Argentina, in particular, means a great deal to the 
company’s trading. In the past the company used 
to pay 10 per cent. and it is not too much to hope 
that this position will one day be reached again. 


Goop BREWERY RESULTS 


The fiftieth annual report of Threlfall’s Brewery 
Company, which operates in the Liverpool and 
Manchester area, shows an increase in gross profits 
to £423,855, compared with £393,328 for 1935-36, 
and the net profit for the year to June 30 last is 
some £21,000 up at £303,836, despite the larger 
allowance of £48,847 for depreciation. The divi- 
dend is raised from 17 per cent. to 18 per cent. for 
the year and the transfer to properties improvement 
reserve is £35,000, compared with £22,000 a year 
ago, leaving £334,650 to be carried forward, as 
compared with £339,832 brought into the accounts. 
The company has not been slow to take advantage 
of improved trading conditions, and its shares at 
80s. yield 44 per cent., by no means an unattrac- 
tive return on a sound brewery investment. 
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TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP : 


Includes Navy League Quarterly. Post Free 


Trafalgar-square, London, W.C.2. 


JOIN The Navy League NOW 


The Navy League is the only Organisation whose object is to urge the vital 
importance of Sea Power to the British Empire. All patriotic citizens 
should therefore give it their moral and financial support. 


For Life Annually 

Vice-President - . - £25 0 0 £5 0 0 
Fellow - - - - £1010 0 

Member - - £5 0 0 £0 10 0 

Includes pre = The Navy” Monthly. Post Free 

Member (without Magazine) - - - — £0 5 0 

Associate — from {0 2 6 

to 1 0 


For information as to enrolling as a member of the League, please 
communicate with the General Secretary, The Navy League, Grand Buildings, 


ASTINGS.—Albany Hotel. Best i- 
HOTELS tion on the front. 120 rooms. Tele- 
phone: 761 762. 

ANBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND. onpox, —shatebary Hotel, Gt, 
rs ndrew ree mins. 
Tennis, golf, shooting, fishing. 8q. Tube. 250 H. & C. 
EXHILL-ON-SEA. — Clevedon Guest Water. Room, bath, breakfast, 7/6; double, 

and shops... Good “cookin. “Assured, quiet HOTEL, | Southampton 


9/6. 
RIGHTON (HOVE)—NEW IMPERIAL 
HOTEL, First Avenue. CORA HOTEL, Upper Woburn Place, 
sea and lawns. Comfortable ee W.C.1. Near Euston and King’s Cross 
hotel. LIFT. Central Heating, etc. Vita Stations. Accom. 230 Guests; Room, Bath 


Sun Lounge. From 4 guineas. Special and Table d’Hote breakfast, 8/6. 
residential terms. 
UDE, N._ Cornwall. — The Balconies AIGNTON, DEVON. — Radcliffe Hotel 
gns. eac er week, full boar olf, ” 
boating, Seine, bathing, tennis. W.E., 15/- to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. 
ALLENDER, Perthshire. — Trossachs ERTH, Scotland.—Station Hotel. Bed., 
Hotel, Trossachs. B i-. Pens., 100; Rec., 4; Pens., from 4 gns ; W.E., 
from 6 gns. Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, from 24/-; Lun., 3/6; Tea, 1/6; Din., 6/-. 
fishing, tennis. Garden. 
UNDEE.—The Royal British Hotel is we 
the best. H. & C. im all bedrooms. d., 50: 2 Pens, trom 


Restaurant, managed by Prop. Phone: 6v59. 1 > ae. "from Pier. Golf, tennis, bowls 


LY, Cambs.—The Lamb Hotel. Bed., 20; and bathing. Cocktail bar. Fully licensed. 


Rec., — ALISBURY, Wilts. — Cathedral Hotel, 


Up-to-date. H. & C. and radiators in 
OLKESTONE.—The ORANGE HOUSE bedrooms. Electric lift. Phone: 399 
Private Hotal, 8, Castle Hill Avenue; 
8 mins. to Sea and Leas Cliff Hall. Excel: ot Hotel, Sea Front. 
lent table. ‘‘ Not lecee but everything of Pens., 6} to 8 gne. 
the best '"—3-4 uns. Winter, 2 gns.—Prop., W.E., 3 Bathing, tennis. 
Miss Sykes of the Olio Cookery Book. golf. 


STAMPS 


ARE Stamps. For best prices send to 
Harmer Rooke’s Strand Auctions, 9 
Arundel Street. Sales Weekly. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RENCH RIVIERA.—Gentleman’s large 
and es villa at Mentone for 
sale or to let unfurnished. Recently bonght 
for £10,000, but the owner will accept £3,000 
for a quick sale. A real bargain. The owner 
would also consider co- sopergting with other 
gentletolc i in running the villa as a country- 
ouse hotel or rest home. Principals or 
their agents -~ should apply to N.P. 
Box Number 99 area Review, 18, York 
Buildings, London, 


MARMALADES, Home-Made, beauti- 
fully packed, ss many luscious and unusual 
varieties; including BLACK CHERRY, 
WHORTL FBURY, "PE ACH, etc. 12 large 
Breakiast Tray Pots, 6/-, carr. paid; 6 for 
3/6, specialities included. Hilda Kimberley, 
Gunnislake, Cornwall. 


ERMANY’S desire for peace and 
general recovery. Read the facts. 
Free literature in English from Dept. 
Deutscher Fichte-Bund, Hamburg 36, Jung- 
fernstieg 30. 


HORTLEBURY, BLACK CHERRY 

and MORELLO CHERRY (Stoneless) 
JAMS: Pineapple, Blackcurrant, Damson, 
Peach and many other delicious Home 
Made Jams, Jellies end Marmalades; 
beantifully packed SIX 1-lb. pots, 7/-; 
12 for 13/-; 24 for 23/6, all carriage paid 
Hilda Kimberley, Gunnislake, Cora wal 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION ORDER TO NEWSAGENT 
12 months 30/- (Postage included). Name of Newsagent ..............ccsssessceseeees 
To the Publisher, The Saturday Review,” 
18/20, York Buildings, Adelphi, London, 
please send to me weekly “ The Suusiey Commencing with next issue, please deliver 
Review,” for a period Of .......::....00005 months, to me each week a copy of ‘‘ The Saturday 
for which I enclose remittance for ...............0++ Review,” published at 6d. 


Published by Tue Open Syusenve Ce. Lrp., 18-20, York Buildings, Adelphi, Lond W.C.2 (T le Bar 3157 
Bucxtey Press Lrp., 20, St. Andrew Street, E. Terms of subscrivtion : One year, 30/-, 
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